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BELOW: This farmer, taking his cotton to the gin, stops to have a 
county agent examine it. He tests the cotton by pulling out fibres. 
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EIGHTEEN 
MILLION 
BALES 


T TAKES a heap o' cotton to make 18 mil- 

lion bales, each bale weighing 500 pounds 
In Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Missouri, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, New Mexico, Virginia and Flor- 
ida, 31 million acres yielded this record 
crop last year. It was so much that the price of 
cotton went way down, and farmers could 
not make any money. Read the article on the 
next three pages and you will learn what 
Uncle Sam is doing to correct this condition. 


LEFT: This unusual photograph, taken in an 
experimental greenhouse, shows cotton in 
three stages of growth: (1) the blossom or 
flower, which blooms in June; (2) the pod 
or boll before it has opened; (3) the open, 
ripe boll, with the cotton ready to be picked. 


BELOW: The growing cotton plants must be 
protected against attacks by insects, espe- 
cially the boll weevil. Photo shows workers 
dusting the plants with insecticide. Turning a 
crank operates the machine. Some farms use 
mule-powered machines. 
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BELOW: Two weeks ago |'/2 million cotton farmers voted in favor 
of crop control. These Georgia farmers are studying their ballots. 
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Summer afternoon outside a cotton gin in Alabama. Photo from Consumers’ Guide, U. 3. Dep't. of Agriculture 


THE KINGDOM OF COTTON 


RIVING through the South- 
D ern states during the early 

fall, a traveler sees cotton 
everywhere. In the fields, men, wo- 
men and children bend low over the 
stalks, picking ripe cotton. Porches 
are piled high with it. Mule-drawn 
wagons creep along the roads, heaped 
with loose cotton on the way to the 
cotton gins. 

This work, which goes on from 
August to the first killing frost, 
marks the end of the cotton season 
which began about April when the 
seed was sown. During these six to 
eight months, about a fourth of the 
7,000,000 farms in the United States 
are growing cotton. 

These farms lie in the cotton belt 
which covers most of the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and part 
of Texas. These states grow most of 
our cotton. A little is also grown in 
other Southern and Southwestern 
states. (See list on opposite page.) 


Back to Colonial Times 


Today ten to twelve million peo- 
ple are in some way connected with 
the growing, manufacturing or sell- 
ing of cotton. The amount of money 
these people have, where and how 
they live, and almost what they 
think depends on how much cotton 
they can grow and how much they 
can sell it for. Cotton is King in the 


South and has been king for 150 
years. 

Like all kings, cotton has had its 
ups and downs. You can better un- 
derstand the history of the South, 
and the reasons for so much poverty 
there, if you know something about 
cotton and the people who grow it. 

Let’s get a good picture of it in our 
minds by sketching the story of the 
Mayhew family—one of the South’s 
old plantation families. 


The Plantation 


The first Mayhew to come to 
America from England reached 
North Carolina fifty years before the 
American Revolutionary War. He 
had some money, so he bought a fine 
piece of land and a few slaves and 
started growing tobacco. Being a 
good manager, he prospered and 
handed on to his eldest son a thriv- 
ing plantation. This son managed the 
plantation successfully, and when a 
son was born to him in 1780, he was 
very glad, because there would be 
a man in the family to carry on the 
Mayhew plantation. This grandson 
was named Richard. 

By the time Richard was old 
enough to begin managing a planta- 
tion, father and son decided to give 
up tobacco and grow cotton. From 
England, they had heard news about 
the new spinning jenny which could 
spin cotton yarn into thread much 
more rapidly than a person using a 


spindle or spinning wheel. This was 
the beginning of the present era in 
history which we call “the machine 
age.” 

A few years later, word came of 
the power loom which greatly in- 
creased the amount of cloth one man 
could weave in a day. Mayhew’s En- 
glish relatives wrote him and urged 
him to plant cotton. From the am- 
bitious English mill owners came de- 
mands for more cotton—as much as 
the Americans could send! 

Mayhew’s tobacco crop was getting 
poorer and poorer. The soil was los- 
ing its good minerals through too 
steady a demand from the one crop. 

Mayhew had plenty of money and 
plenty of slaves, so he decided to buy 
some land further west, along the 
Gulf of Mexico in Mississippi, where 
“bottom” lands were black and rich. 
He bought a great new plantation of 
a thousand acres, and went into cot- 
ton planting. 


Picking Out the Seeds 


In those days a slave could pick 
out cotton seeds from only about a 
pound of loose cotton a day. The' 
Mayhews’ cotton piled up faster than 
the slaves could seed it. 

About this time the cotton planters 
began hearing about an invention — 
by a fellow named Whitney. It was 
said that the invention could seed 
fifty pounds of cotton a day! The 
Mayhews and other Southern plan- 
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tation owners could hardly believe 
the good news. But it was true. Soon 
Eli Whitney couldn’t make his gins 
fast enough. (Gin is simply short for 
engine. ) 

Richard Mayhew knew he could 
make money from all the cotton his 
land would produce. He cleared more 
land, bought more slaves, and grew 
more cotton each year. As the film, 
The River, puts it— 


And we made cotton king! 

We rolled a million bales down the 
river for 

Liverpool and Leeds... 

1860: we rolled four million bales down 
the river; 

Rolled them off Alabama, 

Rolled them off Mississippi, 

Rolled them off Louisiana, 

Rolled them down the river! 


Mayhew and his neighbors grew 
cotton and almost nothing else ex- 
cept a little corn and other food sup- 
plies for his slaves and his animals. 

How the North and South fell out 
over the question of slavery is an- 
other story. But after the Civil War, 
when the slaves were freed, Calhoun 
Mayhew, son of Richard, found him- 
self up against a new set of problems. 
Most of his slaves had been born on 
the plantation and had never han- 
dled a penny of money in their lives. 
They had never been to school and 
didn’t know how to be “free.” They 
knew just one thing—grow cotton. 
So they stayed in the slave cabins 
on the Mayhew plantation just as be- 
fore. But, legally, they were now 
free men. Mr. Mayhew could not sell 
them. But he let them stay on the 
plantation, and he gave them food, 
and in return they worked the land 
as before, and were his servants 
about the house and in the stables. 
Even if he wanted to pay them a lit- 
tle in money, he could not have done 
so. The war had ruined him finan- 
cially. 

The slaves were glad to be allowed 
to stay on with the Mayhews, and 
the Mayhews were glad to have them 
help get the plantation back in shape. 


Terrible Price of War 


The war had cost the Mayhews 
(and every other Southern landown- 
er) a terrible price. Their big manor 
house had been damaged by fire 
(many others had been burnt to the 
ground). Their tools had rusted 
while the men fought. Their money 
became worthless. 

To pile calamity onto hardship, 
government leaders in Washington 
were determined to punish the South 
for seceding and carrying on the war. 
“Carpetbaggers” from the North 
went South and cheated the South- 
ern people, and took every advan- 
tage to make money for themselves. 
The confusion was terrible. 
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This state of affairs gradually im- 
proved, but it was thirty years be- 
fore the South was well on the road 
to recovery. 


Reconstruction 


It was during these trying years, 
called “the period of Reconstruc- 
tion,” that the Negroes, no longer 
slaves, became tenants. Since they 
could not pay rent, they worked the 
cotton crops on “shares,” and were 
called sharecroppers — “croppers” 
for short. By borrowing money on 
his property, Mayhew supplied his 
croppers with tools, seeds, farm 
equipment and clothing, a mule, and 
a roof over their heads. They, in 
turn, grew his crop for him. At the 
end of the picking season, after May- 
hew had sold the cotton, he balanced 
his books with them. He credited 
each cropper with so much money 
for the amount of cotton he had 
grown. Then he subtracted from that 
sum the total amount he had spent 
for supplying their needs. In very 
good years a cropper might earn a 
fair amount of cash. In poor years, 
he would get very little. In bad years 
he might end in debt to Mr. Mayhew. 

In fact, if Calhoun Mayhew had 
not been an honest man, he could 
have escaped ever paying his for- 
mer slaves a penny. He kept all the 
books, for they could neither read 
nor write. He could have cheated 
them. Some planters did that and 
they prospered. Calhoun Mayhew 
paid his croppers whatever was due 
them, and he barely managed to 
make ends meet. 

So when William Mayhew, Cal- 
houn’s son, took over the plantation, 
he decided to sell part of the land. 
Neither he nor his father could keep 
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the large plantation in good repair 
and bring it back to the way it had 
been before the war. Little by little, 
as William Mayhew sold parts of his 
land to his best croppers, both white 
and Negro, he disposed of all but 200 
acres. 

Still he had more land than he 
cared to farm, so he rented a tract 
of 20 acres to a “renter.” This renter 
was a tenant, like the sharecropper, 
but he was more prosperous. As a 
renter, he did not depend on William 
Mayhew for his mules, seed, and all 
the rest. He merely agreed to rent 
the land for a certain sum of money 
to be paid to Mayhew each year 
when the crop was sold. If the year 
was a very bad one, Mayhew agreed 
to take cotton, or some other pro- 
duce, in payment instead of cash. 


When Land Goes Bad 


Here ends the story of the May- 
hew family up to now. We tell it here 
so that you know what caused the 
old plantations to break up, and gives 
us today the sorry condition of farm 
tenancy (farmers who don’t own 
their land). 

In previous issues of Junior Scho- 
lastic (Feb. 5th and 12th, this year), 
we showed how land goes bad 
through one-crop planting and ero- 
sion by water and wind. At this point 
we can do no better than to quote 
from the film, The River, two of the 
verses which make this powerful 
film sound as good as it looks: 


And poor land makes poor people. 

Poor people make poor land. 

For a quarter of a century we have been 
forcing more and more farmers into 
tenancy. 

Today forty per cent of all the farmers in 
the great Valley (Mississippi) are 
tenants. 
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tenants or “croppers,"’ 

Ten per cent are sharecroppers, 

Down on their knees in the valley, 

A share of the crop their only security, 

No home, no land of their own, 

Aimless, footloose, and impoverished, 

Unable to eat even from the land because 
their cash crop is their only livelihood 


Now you must not think, from the 
above verse, that all sharecroppers 
are in the depths of poverty, and 
“unable to eat from the land.” Such 
is not the case. This verse is intended 
to give you a general idea of condi- 
tions among the cotton farmers. 

The same thing must be kept in 
mind about the two photographs on 
these pages. In the old days, not 
every cotton grower had a fine plan- 
tation home. And the sharecropper’s 
house shown in the picture above is 
not representative of every share- 
cropper’s house. Some sharecroppers 
live very comfortably. And, besides 
growing cotton, many will have a 
few acres in corn, sweet potatoes and 
sugar cane; and keep a truck garden, 
chickens, hogs and cows. 

Such sharecroppers, we are sorry 
to say, are few in number. Most 
sharecroppers live far below this 
standard. When we think of the 
average sharecropper we must think 
of one whose yearly cash income is 
$103.35. This is what the average 
sharecropper has left, after he has 
settled his account with his land- 
owner at the end of the year. The 
sharecropper gives his landowner 
half of the cotton crop, and, if some 
acres are in corn, sweet potatoes or 
sugar cane, the landowner also re- 
ceives half of these crops. The land- 
owner usually extends the share- 
cropper credit so that he can buy 
groceries, meat, clothes, medical 
services and other needs. When the 
sharecropper has paid for these 
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ee Security Admins ninit Photo by Shahn 
THE SOUTH IN ITS MISERY: Hundreds of thousands of cotton farmers to- 


day live in houses like this—a little better or a little worse. These farmers are 


who do not own their land. That's cotton on the porch. 


necessities, he has around $100 left. 
The sharecropper’s rent, pasturage, 
water and fuel are free. That is, 
when the sharecropper divides his 
crops 50-50 with the landowner, this 
covers payment of rent, pasturage, 
water and fuel. 

The average one-mule sharecrop- 
per will have twenty-five acres of 
land. Fifteen or more of these will 
be planted in cotton, and the crop 
will amount to about seven bales, or 
3,500 pounds. Half of this goes to the 
landowner. 


The Landlords 


Landowners (or landlords), for 
their part, are not all living com- 
fortably in fine houses, “off the fat 
of the land.” Indeed the land is pretty 
lean for many of them. It has lost 
most of its life-giving minerals and 
has been cut up and washed away by 
erosion. 

Those who have been able to keep 
their land in good shape don’t just 
sit in luxury waiting to collect their 
shares from the sharecroppers, or 
rent from the renters. The landowner 
is probably a very busy farmer him- 
self, working the acres he has set 
aside for his own household. He has 
taxes to pay on all the land. He has to 
keep his buildings and equipment in 
condition. He may have a heavy 
mortgage on his property, on which 
interest must be paid regularly. (The 
depression, with its low price for 
cotton, caused many a landlord to go 
deep into mortgage debt). 

So, you see that the trouble with 
the Kingdom of Cotton isn’t all on 
the sharecroppers’ shoulders. 

A typical, fair-sized cotton farm 
today is about 150 acres. There are 
thousands much smaller. In fact, the 


average cotton crop is grown on 22 
acres. 

Let’s see how cotton is grown. 
Early in the spring, the croppers and 
the tenants begin preparing the land 
fgr planting. They plow and harrow 
up the land in rows about three or 
four feet apart. Then, about the first 
of April, the mules are hitched to 
the planter. This is a machine which 
digs little holes in the ground, drops 
in a few seeds and covers them over 
as it travels across the field. 


In about ten days, there is a faint 
tinge of green along the rows. The 
plants are showing. About May, the 
work of chopping cotton begins. With 
long-handled hoes, the men, women 
and children get to work thinning 
out the rows, to give the strongest 
plants a better chance to grow. Then 
all summer, about once a week, a 
mule-drawn cultivator goes up and 
down the rows in the hot sun, loosen- 
ing the earth and killing weeds. 


Cotton Pickin’ Time 


For a few days, the fields are pink 
with blossoms, then red, then purple. 
Overnight the blossoms drop off and 
the bolls start to form. By August 
the bolls are bursting and the field 
looks as though it were lightly 
sprinkled with snow. Then the back- 
breaking work of picking begins. 
From dawn to dark, everybody who 
can be spared from other work goes 
into the fields. Even the six-year- 
olds pick. Negroes and whites pull 
the fluffy bunches from the bolls and 
drop them into long bags. (See page 
6.) When a bag is full, the picker 
takes it to a scale to be weighed and 
the weigher writes down the amount 
of cotton to the credit of the picker. 
The loose cotton is dumped into a 
cart, and taken to the gin where it is 
cleaned and baled. 


Selling the Cotton 


Many large plantations have their 
own gins. Almost all small towns 
have their own local gins. Some com- 
munities have a cooperative gin 
which is owned by all the farmers 
of the district. The cotton is loosely 
baled at the gin (so that it can later 
be sampled and graded) and sent to 
a warehouse in a large town. The 
warehouse is owned by a cotton 
merchant. The merchant will sell the 
cotton again to a broker whose job 
it is to buy for a manufacturer. In 
this way about half the cotton finally 
gets into the factory, to be made into 
thread and cloth. The other half is 
shipped to a seaport warehouse to 
be exported. There it is re-baled, 
this time very tightly, so that it will 
take up as little room as possible in 
the ship. 

Turn to page 1/4 
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_ COTTON—FROM BOLL TO BALE 


O”" these two pages you see a series of pictures which tel! the story of 
cotton from the time it is picked to the time it is baled and shipped to 
mills, where it will be spun into yarn and woven into cloth. Next week we will 
show pictures of the spinning and weaving. To boys and girls of the Southern 
and Southwestern states, the scenes shown here are an old story. Cotton is as 
commonplace to them as snow is rare. And to every boy and girl who has had 
to labor in the fields at cotton picking time, these pictures will be a painful 
reminder of how hot the Southern sun can be when a body is bent low, 
shuffling along row after row, trailing a big, long bag of cotton. 
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Scene from ““The River 
1 Everybody—men, women and children—turn out at cotton picking time, to help gather in the precious crop. They must be 
careful to pick only the ripe bolls, and to pick them clean (with a minimum of dead leaves and twigs mixed in). 


3 The wagons full of cotton are driven to the ginnery, where a pneumatic tube 

sucks the cotton into the gin. A wagon full of seed cotton weighs | 500 pounds. 

Consumers’ Guide 
4 As each picker fills his big, long baa, 
he brings it to the nearby wagon, 
where it is weighed on a simple beam 
scale, hooked onto the tongue of the 
wagon. A checker keeps track of 
the number of pounds each person picks. 
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4 The gin separates the cotton fibres 
from the little seeds which are im- 
bedded among the fibres. Before Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin in 
1792, this separation had to be done by 
hand. A wagon-load of cotton weighing 
1,500 pounds becomes 500 pounds of 
clean fibre, and 1,000 pounds of seeds. 
The seeds are full of oil, which is ob- 
tained by crushing them. This is done in 
a cotton oil refinery, situated nearby. 


5 After the gin separates the fibre 
from the seeds, the fibre is Slown 
into this baling machine (below), which 
compresses it, wraps and binds it. 


6 The bales of cotton are now ready 
to be loaded on freight cars, or 
boats, for shipment to cotton mills. 
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Rolled them off Alabama 
Rolled them off Mississippi, 
Rolled them off Louisiana, 
Rolled them down the river! 
(Verse from ‘‘The River,’’ a movie which every 
American should see.) ied ‘ 
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THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER'S MEN 


A Short Story by Cornelia Meigs 


ERE is a story about a group of boys who lived in the days of the early Massa- 

chusetts Colony, in the seaport town of Middleport. At that time there were 
many dangers surrounding the new settlements in America. Every town and village 
had its trainband of volunteer soldiers, who drilled regularly and held themselves 
ready for any need. In nearly every town and village the boys also drilled as diligently 
as the men and often with more zest and skill. Middleport was like the others, and 
captain of the Middleport boys, who called themselves “The Duke of Gloucester’s 
Men, was Stephen Bently. 

Stephen lived with his 21-year-old brother, Alan. Five years before, these two 
boys came from England with their father, who died on the way across. The two 
boys had landed in New England, penniless and friendless, and further endangered 
by their father’s freethinking ideas. He had been driven out of England because ot 
nar religious and political beliefs, and had hoped to find the new America more 
tolerant. 

From one town to another Stephen and Alan wandered, in that stern Massa- 
chusetts where all had to live and think by one pattern, or else seek an abode else- 
where. They were a friendly pair, and were always welcomed at first. But there 
always came that day when the minister would wait upon them, and would put such 
questions as to their thoughts and their religion that neither of them could answer 


satisfactorily. Both scorned to conceal, by untruth, their failure to agree with the 
stern minister and his elders. 


In Middleport, the boys seemed to have come at last to a place where they could 


abide in peace. Here the busy fishing and trading people were more willing to 
let a person’s religious beliefs be his own. As the story opens, we find Alan talk- 


ing to his brother, as they sit at dinner in their cabin— 


some danger would come so that 
we could show the folk of Mid- 
dleport what we can do!” Stephen 
Bently cried to his older brother 
Alan one evening at the supper table. 

“They say that it is a great thing 
for Middleport, that John McMaster’s 
ship has come back from England 
with such profit,” continued Stephen 
in a calmer tone. “Old Amos Mitchell 
declares that more and more com- 
merce will follow, and that we will 
all be merchant princes some day.” 

Alan shook his head. 

“T have heard the men in the count- 
inghouse say that there was some- 
thing wrong with the repute of this 
harbor,” he answered, “although 
they all vow they do not know what 
it is. So, last week, when I had a holi- 
day, and went over to Essex Haven, 
I made it my business to spend all my 
time along the wharves listening to 
the gossip of the sailors and long- 
shoremen, and in the end I think I got 
to the bottom of the mystery. One big 
boatswain even offered to fight me 
when he heard that I hailed from 
Middleport, but it was worth a pas- 
sage of fisticuffs to find out what I 
wanted. It was he who blurted out 
the truth. 

“What I heard of Middleport was 
this. There have been too many boats 
wrecked off Middleport Head; and 
there are ugly stories whispered of 
this harbor and its many disasters. 
It is surely true that the people here- 
abouts have got rich profit from the 
ships which have gone upon the 


‘| WISH something would happen, 





This story is from the book Rain On The Reof, by 
and is reprinted here by permission 
aemi Company, publishers. 
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rocks, and whose cargoes have been 
cast up upon the beach. And now it 
is openly said that some, at least, of 
those vessels have been lured out of 
their course by false lights. There- 
fore it is becoming the custom to give 
Middleport Head a wide berth, to 
avoid her harbor, and to speak evil 
things of her people.” 

“But that cannot be!” cried Ste- 
phen, in horror. “I know that the men 
of Middleport have profited by the 
wreck, and it has always seemed to 
me a dreadful thing. But that they 
should strive to lead ships to their 
destruction, that, I know, is never 
true!” 

“Nevertheless, such a thing has 
happened,” Alan insisted grimly, 
“and there will never be commerce 
in the harbor of Middleport until it 
is known that the evil practice has 
been found out and brought to an 
end.” 

Stephen tried to deny to himself 
the possibility that such a thing could 
occur in Middleport, yet could not 
help remembering the great tempest 
of early spring, when the ship Su- 
sanna, bound for Essex Haven, had 
come so near to going ashore on the 
rocky headland beyond the town. 

He was certain, as he recalled that 
day of storm and excitement, that 
there had been relief and happiness 
on every face when the Susanna’s 
anchor had held at last and she had 
edged her way out of reach of those 
hideous, waiting rocks. 

No, as he thought of it now, there 
had been one face that had showed 
anything but delight. Old Granny 
Magoun, who had chanced to be 
standing near him, had screamed out 


a curse when the ship had caught . 
sharply, and swung to safety within 
a few yards of destruction. The 
wrinkled old woman had run down 
the beach, and had seemed not even 
to notice that the surf was boiling 
about her very knees, while she 
stretched out her thin arms and 
screamed in shrill rage as the vessel 
clawed its way offshore. He had heard 
people whisper that the evil-tongued, 
ugly old creature was a witch and he 
could have well believed it, as he saw 
her standing there with her thin gray 
hair streaming, her tattered cloak 
flying in the wind, and her high- 
voiced curses sounding even above 
the voice of the breakers. 

In the interests of watching the 





Susanna make her slow way out 
through the reefs and into the safe 
channel again, Stephen had forgotten 
all about Dame Magoun’s strange be- 
havior. It was curious, therefore, that 
now he could not put the old woman 
out of his mind. He was certain that 
if anyone in Middleport could be 
guilty of such a misdeed as Alan had 
hinted at, there could not be more 
than one person capable of making 
such grievous mischief. If so, who 
was that one? The problem put the 
pleasant thoughts of the Duke of 
Gloucester’s Men quite out of his 
mind. 

The next afternoon Stephen landed 
from his day’s fishing more weary, 
even, than was usual. Wind and tide 
had been against him as he rowed up 
the bay; so that he had not been able 
to reach his proper landing place and 
had been forced to beach his boat a 
quarter of a mile nearer to the mouth 
of the harbor. As he was laboriously 
dragging it up out of harm’s way, he 
saw a bent figure walking before him 
along the wet sand, stooping now and 
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then to gather up the bits of drift- 
wood that had been left by the tide. 
It was old Dame Magoun, carrying 
such a heavy sack of chips and broken 
spars and old bits of wood that she 
seemed scarcely able to bear its 
weight. She looked more like a witch 
than ever, walking across the gray, 
empty beach, leaning upon her stick 
and talking to herself as she went. 

Among the things that Stephen’s 
dead father had taught him, was the 
fact that the outcry against witches 
that had swept throughout Old and 
New England was a wicked and a 
cruel wrong. The boy felt no fear of 
the uncanny old woman; he even had 
pity for her, so friendless and ragged 
and poor had she always seemed to 
be. He had a fellow feeling for people 
shunned and suspected by their 
neighbors, and he felt a sudden pang 
of conscience when he remembered 
the suspicions of her that had filled 
his mind the night before. They 
seemed quite groundless now, so, 
with.some idea of making amends, he 
chose one of the largest fish from his 
day’s catch and hastened after her. 

“Here is a fish for your supper, 
good mother,” he said. “I will carry 
it and your bag of driftwood to your 
house for you.” 

She scowled upon him without 
speaking, but suffered him to take 
the heavy sack, and to trudge along 
at her heels until they came to her 
cottage ,at the very edge of 
the village. 


yellow at one corner, as though it had 
been splashed by sea water, and that 
there was a great dent in the curve 
of the silver bowl.He was eager to 
see more, but the chance was denied 
him; for the dame, with a cry of 
anger, hurried inside and slammed 
the door in his face. 

“I knew you came only to peep and 
spy,” she cried from within. “Begone 
from here, or I will turn you into a 
toad.” 

Stephen laid down the fish upon 
the doorstep, and set the sack of wood 
beside it. His father’s wisdom stood 
him in good stead, so that the old 
woman’s shrill anger could not 
frighten him. 

“Should such talk be heard in the 
village,” he told her through the 
closed door, “it would end by being 
a hanging matter for you, Granny 
Magoun.” 

The old woman’s high scolding 
dropped quickly to a whine. “You 
would not tell on me; you are a kind- 
ly lad and would do a poor old dame 
no harm,” she begged. “You know as 
well as I that there are no such things 
as witches. I do but pretend to be one, 
that these prying village folk may 


‘leave me in peace. If you will hold 


your tongue, mayhap I may find a 
rich prize for you, the next time—” 

She broke off suddenly, leaving 
Stephen quite certain that she was 
about to say something about “the 





next time a ship comes ashore.” 

He turned away and went down 
the crooked path, still pursued by her 
voice, as she stood on her doorstep 
calling some words that he neither 
heard nor heeded. It was strange, 
indeed, he was thinking as he walked 
through the dusk, that she should 
have so great a wish for privacy that 
she would even pretend to be a witch 
for the purpose of keeping people 
away. The terror of witches was at 
that time running wild through New 
England, and had brought death 
upon many an innocent old man and 
feeble-witted old woman. 

With that vision of Granny Ma- 
goun in his mind, Stephen went about 
his work mechanically for days after- 
ward. For a while he could think of 
little else, but gradually he became 
absorbed once more in his activities 
with the Duke of Gloucester’s Men. 
So time sped by quickly for him and 
the long summer days shortened, as 
fall settled down on that rocky New 
England coast. 

It was on a day toward the end of 
October, a day that might have been 
midsummer by its bright sunlight 
and soft airs, that Stephen came to 
the landing place to push down his 
boat and sail out with the ebbing tide. 

He fished steadily all day, but with 
no better fortune than he had known 
for the past weeks. It was with a light 
catch and a disappointed heart that 
he headed about for the 
homeward voyage. He was 





They reached the door, 
where she stopped abruptly. 

“No farther,” she cried 
shrilly. “You have come for 
no good, I know; but you 
shall go away again without 
getting what you wish.” 

Just as she spoke, the 
wind blew against the door 
with such a gust that the 
crazy old latch failed to 
hold, and the door blew 
back with a bang against 
the wall inside. There was 
a fire burning upon the 
hearth; and in the sudden 
draft it blazed up brightly, 
showing the whole of the 
single room. It was a cozy 
place, and was furnished 
with surprising complete- 
ness and luxury. The big 
bed had great pillows in 
cases of frilled white linen, 
and was covered with a 
piece of silken tapestry of 
quite wonderful richness 
and color. There were silk 
cushions in the deep win- 
dow seat, a carved chest in 
the corner, and on the table 
a big silver bowl. Stephen 
noted that the silken cover- 
lid was discolored with 
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Titustration by Edith Ballinger Price 
“No farther,” she cried shrilly. “You have come for no good.” 


sorry now that he had 
waited until so late, for the 
wind was growing fitful. 
He remembered, moreover, 
that this was the night of 
drilling on the green, and 
that the Duke of Glouces- 
ter’s Men would be gather- 
ing long before their cap- 
tain could arrive. 

He had never seen the 
wind behave as it was doing 
now, sometimes almost dis- 
appearing, sometimes com- 
ing in strong puffs which 
carried him forward with 
unexpected speed. One such 
gust brought him so far in 
toward the headland that 
even his shallow craft was 
in danger of grounding on 
the great rocks that reached 
out below the surface of the 
water. As he came about, 
he thought he saw a figure 
moving along the pathway 
among the boulders and 
bushes above him, a bent, 
halting figure, that might 
be Granny Magoun. 

As he came about again 
on another tack he looked 
back fearfully over his 
shoulder. The dark figure 
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had disappeared but far out toward 
the end of Middleport Head there was 
a tiny flicker of light, as though some- 
body had lit a fire in a crevice on the 
face of the rocks. Before he had gone 
a hundred yards further the spark 
had disappeared whether quenched, 
or hidden behind a boulder, he could 
not tell. 

It was with a great breath of relief 
that he brought his boat to shore at 
last. The Duke of Gloucester’s Men 
should not be in want of their leader. 
He hurried from the landing place, 
not stopping to go home, and has- 
tened up the steep, narrow street 
that led past Gadsby’s Tavern. Wil- 
liam Buel, captain of the men’s com- 
pany, was as late as himself, and ran 
down the steps of his house buckling 
on his sword; and the two went pant- 
ing up the lane together. 

“What is that noise?” asked Ste- 
phen breathlessly; for out of the 
tavern there came a roaring and 
singing quite unlike the usual quiet 
of that well-ordered place. 

Captain Buel, puffing along beside 
him, could scarcely answer for a mo- 
ment. “It is the crew of a big fishing 
vessel, come in an hour ago, from 
Wilmot Ledge,” he gasped out at 
last. “They said there was too heavy 
a storm coming for them to get to 
their own port, so they are plainly 
going to make a night of it here. Wil- 
mot’s is an evil town, and we like lit- 
tle to have such men here disturbing 
our peace. But we cannot drive them 
out to sea in the face of such a tem- 
pest.” 

Stephen looked back uneasily and 
saw the gray sky and the grayer sea 
turning from slate color to an angry 
black. But at that moment they 
reached the green at the top of the 
street, and his waiting comrades 
raised a shout at the sight of him. 

“I knew he would not fail us,” 
cried young James Buel. “Make 


haste, Stephen, or the storm will - 


break before we have had our drill.” 


At the end of twenty minutes there 
was a little delay; Stephen had or- 
dered his company to stand at rest 
while they gave up the ground to a 
difficult maneuver that the men were 
carrying out. As he stood waiting, he 
saw that a big sailor, evidently one 
of those who had been drinking at 
Gadsby’s, had come up the hill and 
was talking to one of the bystanders. 

“There is going to be a rare gale,” 
the fellow was saying. “As we dou- 
bled the point, we saw a big ship 
bearing in toward Middleport Head. 
She seemed to be off her course, and 
if she keeps so and the wind takes 
her further in—why, there will be fa- 
mous sport before morning. Fat luck 
for us and for Middleport.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Ste- 
phen, turning suddenly upon him. 
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“I mean that she will break to 
pieces among the rocks and the 
waves will be dashing up rich gifts 
for all the good folk here,” declared 
the man with a leer. “I am glad we 
will be at hand to get our share of 
those prizes.” 

Stephen ran up to William Buel 
and shook his arm as he was deliv- 
ering an order to his company. 

“Stop—hearken to what that man 
is saying,” the boy cried, as the other, 
none too well pleased, looked down 
at him. “He says—a ship—off her 
course——” 

He was so breathless with excite- 
ment that he could hardly speak 
plainly, but with a great effort he 
calmed himself enough to be clear. 
“Someone has lighted a fire, out on 
Middleport Head, a false light to 
confuse the ship and make her think 
it is the beacon on Ramsey’s Island, 
which they cannot see from so far 
away. I saw the light as I came in, 
but never dreamed of what it was. 
It will wreck the vessel! What can 
we do?” 

The men had broken ranks and 
came crowding up around him. 


“It is no such thing,” growled one. : 
“Someone with a lantern, looking ~ 


for a lost sheep, belike.” 

“Peace, let the lad speak,” said 
William Buel. “Have you any notion 
who set out the light, Stephen?” 

“Yes, it is old Granny Magoun,” 
he answered. 





There was a silence. Someone 
whistled softly. 

The delay and hesitation of his 
elders stung Stephen to headlong 
anger. “If you will not go with me, 
there be some who will,” he cried. 
He raised the wooden staff that 
served him for a captain’s sword and 
shouted with all his might: 

“Fall in, the Duke of Gloucester’s 
Men! Forward, march!” 

Boys have fewer wise misgivings 
than men, and have also a greater 
thirst for adventure. There was not 
one of Stephen’s company to hang 
back. The Duke of Gloucester’s Men 
wheeled and marched away, leaving 
their elders gaping behind them. The 





wind came roaring up the narrow 
lane as they turned into it; and the 
first drops of rain blew sharp in their 
faces. 

It was so nearly dark now that 
Stephen could scarcely see down the 
shadowy street. Yet he could at least 
make out that a great tall man, swift 
in spite of seeming clumsiness, was 
running down the hill before them. 
It was the big sailor, who stopped 
before Gadsby’s Tavern and raised a 
shout for his comrades. 

“Here are fools that would spoil 
good sport,” he roared. “They would 
drive away the fortune that the 
winds and waves are bringing us. 
Will you suffer boys to rob you of 
your rightful prize? Stop them!” 

The doors of Gadsby’s flew open 
and out tumbled the whole shouting 
crew. The men—and they looked like 
giants in the dark — formed a line 
across the narrow way, a threatening 
barrier in the path of the marching 
boys. Stephen gave a quick order and 
the whole company leveled their 
wooden staves and charged down 
upon the sailors. 

People of Middleport still tell of 
that rousing fight in front of Gads- 
by’s Tavern, when the narrow street 
seemed to boil with yelling men and 
shouting boys, with stamping feet 
and thumping staves. The uproar 
echoed up and down the street and 
reached the top of the hill where the 
company of soldiers were still at their 
drill. If they hung back from inter- 
fering with witches, they had no lack 
of taste for an honest fight, and down 
the lane they came pouring to lend 
their aid in the affray. Their help was 
not needed, however, for the Duke 
of Gloucester’s Men had ridden over 
their adversaries as a fleet of small 
boats will ride over some enormous 
wave; and the company had marched 
to the mouth of the lane, across the 
shore, and out upon the sandy neck 
which led to Middleport Head. 

As they came around the rising 
shoulder of the rocky point they saw 
at once the flash of the fire. It was 
now no tiny point of light, as Stephen 
had first observed it, but a tall beacon 
of leaping flames, flaring high and 
wide in the great wind. Beside it 
stood old Granny Magoun, the very 
figure of a witch, if ever one existed. 
As they ran, leaping and stumbling 
among the treacherous rocks, they 
could hear the water gurgling in the 
deep crevices far below. They came 
charging down upon the old woman 
and her fire, to scatter and trample 
the burning brands, or to pitch them 
over the cliff into the heaving water. 

“Yonder is the ship,” cried James 
Buel at Stephen’s ear, shouting to 
make himself heard above the din 
about them. They could just make 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


THE ADVENTURES OF CHICO 


and his father are the only hu- 

man beings in this film, but 
there are plenty of actors—bird and 
animal actors, who perform as if they 
didn’t know a photographer or a 
camera were within a mile of them. 
That is the wonder and the beauty 
of this film, and it holds your interest 
every minute. 


Chico, a little brown boy in a straw 
hat and a white suit, lives with his 
father on a farm in northern Mexico, 
far from any town. Chico’s father 
traps quail for a living. Chico tends 
their herd of goats. When he takes 
the goats out to graze, he has plenty 
of time to make friends with the 
birds and animals of the woods. His 
special friend is a roadrunner bird 
whom the D-exicans call paisano 
(fellow - cour.tryman). Chico finds 
the paisano alone in the nest. The 
mother bird has been killed by a lion. 
So Chico feeds the young paisano 
each day. The paisano, usually wild 
but intelligent, soon follows Chico 
about, sits in his hand or on his 
shoulder. 

Chico and his father are kind to all 
the animals except the lion, who kills 
their goats and, in turn, must be killed. 
Chico loves to watch the raccoon danc- 
ing in a pond. That is the way the rac- 
coon fishes and, when he catches a fish, 
he carefully washes it before eating. 
Chico uncovers a nest of baby arma- 
dillos; he watches a doe bathe her 
young fauns; and, while Chico and his 
father are out hunting, you see a pair 
of mischievous coati (raccoon-like ani- 


C HICO is a Mexican boy. Chico 





This mother coati goes a-travelling, and along 
go her six babes, clinging to mamma's sides. 


mals) steal into the adobe hut and 
raid the larder, then fall asleep on the 
kitchen shelf, their long noses white 
from poking in the flour pot. 

One noonday Chico falls asleep in 
the sun outside the hut. While he 
sleeps a rattlesnake slithers through 
the sand toward him. Chico’s friend, 
the paisano, ruffles his feathers, flaps 
his wings, and tries to warn Chico. But 
Chico doesn’t wake. So the paisano 
battles the rattlesnake. It is a fight to 
the death; the rattler strikes; the bird 
evades and strikes back with its sharp 
beak. The paisano Wins (and this is no 
Hollywood hokum, roadrunner birds 
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do kill snakes) and Chico is saved by 
his friend and “fellow-countryman.” 

All credit for the film is due the pho- 
tographers, Stacy Woodard (who pho- 
tographed The River) and his brother 
Horace. They wrote the script, pro- 
duced, directed and photographed the 
film. They spent a year and a half in 
Mexico doing it. They found a Mexican 
boy and man who were willing to live 
the parts of Chico and his father all 
that time. Chico and the paisano had 
to become real friends before the 
scenes could be photographed. 

Chico and “his father” speak Spanish 
in the film, but there is a running com- 
mentary spoken in broken English by 
Chico himself. 

The photographers had to have great 
patience in making the film. Untamed 
animals and birds shy from human be- 





This raccoon isn't in wading for fun. He's 
all set to make a nose-dive for a fish. 


ings and the camera. In many cases 
they had to use screens and telescopic 
lens. They arranged the battle between 
the bird and the snake, but they 
weren’t sure of the outcome. They 
hoped the bird would win. It did, and 
that scene adds the thrilling climax to 
one of the finest animal films ever 
made. 

Chico may not come to your local 
theatre, because theatre owners often 
do not book films of this fine quality. 
But your theatre owner will be more 
likely to book the film if you tell him 
that you and your classmates want to 
see it. 


Academy Awards 


The month of March is important to 
the movie world, because it brings the 
announcement of the “Academy 
Awards.” The awards for the “bests” 
of the preceding year are made by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, which is composed of 15,000 
workers from all ranks of film making. 
About 1,200 of these (usually the stars 
and higher-ups of the studios) attend 
the annual banquet. Here the awards 
are announced and gold-plated statu- 
ettes are presented to the individual 
winners. 

The Life of Emile Zola was judged 
the outstanding motion picture of 1937. 
Luise Rainer (The Good Earth) and 
Spencer Tracy (Captains Courageous) 
received awards for the best acting 
performances of the year. Leo Mc- 





Chico makes friends with a road runner bird 
by feeding it Mexican bird food—a lizard! 


Carey received the award for “best di- 
rection” for his work in the film The 
Awful Truth. 

Other awards were made for the 
best supporting performances, for the 
best-written screen play, photography, 
color camera work, and art direction. 
A special award of a small wooden 
statue was made to Eddie Bergen for 
his not-so-dumb dummy, Charlie Mc- 
Carthy. 

The Life of Emile Zola was also 
judged the best film of 1937 by the 
New York film critics, the national 
critics, and the National Board of Re- 
view. 

Why not take a vote in your own 
classroom? Have each student write on 
a slip of paper his choice of the best 
film of last year, and, most important, 
his reasons for the choice. 


Hits and Misses 


Jezebel (Warner Bros.) is a story of 
the deep South (New Orleans) before 
the Civil War. Some of the scenes will 
give you a good idea of one side of 
Southern plantation life in the old 
days when the ladies wore lace and 
fine brocade. Other scenes show the 
horror of a yellow fever epidemic 
which raged in New Orleans in 1852. 
Unfortunately, the story is not as good 
as the settings. Too much time is taken 
up with love duels, and the ending is 
unreal—almost silly. 


Merrily We Live (M-G-M) is a good 
title for the story of the Kilbourne 
family. The mother (Billie Burke) has 
a hobby of collecting tramps — yes, 
tramps—and trying to make them re- 
spectable. When a young novelist wan- 
ders into her house to use the telephone 
after a car accident, Mrs. Kilbourne 
mistakes him for a tramp. He lets her 
go ahead with the mistake. There is a 
big mix-up, which involves “the 
tramp,” members of the family, the 
servants, and distinguished guests. 


Sailing Along (Gaumont-British) is 
an English-made musical comedy film. 
It’s the usual success story of the poor 
girl who dances her way to fame and 
then decides to marry her childhood 
sweetheart, after all. Jessie Matthews 
is the girl. Jack Whiting is her dancing 
partner. They can’t come up to the 
American-made team of Astaire and 
Rogers. 
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More Sword-Rattling 
Disturbs Europe 


The nations and people of Europe are 
nervous and afraid these days—afraid 
of the worst calamity that can befall 
them—WAR. 

This horrible thing that everybody 
fears seems always about to happen 
to people who really want to be at 
peace. 

If you were to visit friends or re- 
lations in Germany, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Lithuania, France or any other 
country in Europe or Asia, you would 
find the people there just as good and 
kind and interesting as the families 
you know here in America. You would 
say to yourself: “It seems impossible 
that these people might soon be send- 
ing their boys and men to war, to kill 
some of these other good people I have 
been visiting.” 

Why do nations go to war? They go 
to war in order to get something from 
another nation. The other nation, of 
course, then fights back in order to 
hold on to what they have. 


Why can’t nations arrange to settle 
their differences without going to war? 
Often they can. They will send their 
representatives to meet and talk over 
the matter, and they may come to an 
agreement that is satisfactory to both 
governments. 

But if they don’t agree, then does it 
mean war? 

Not always. Sometimes sword-rattl- 
ing will be enough, especially if one 
nation is big and powerful (like Ger- 
many) and another is small and weak 
(like Austria). 


Germany, A Big Rattler 


You remember what just happened 
between Germany and Austria? That 
was just a couple of weeks ago. Sword- 
rattling did it. Germany wanted to 
bring Austria under the German gov- 
ernment. The Austrian government 
didn’t want this to happen. Chancellor 
Hitler of Germany then started “rat- 
tling his sword” (sending his army to 
the borderline, with orders to march 
into Austria when the signal was 
given). 

Because he has a very big sword 
(army, navy and air force), Hitler has 
gotten a lot of things for Germany 
today that Germany could not get when 
she had a weak army, navy and air 
force. 

In those days (1918-1932, when Ger- 
many was a republic), Germany was 
kicked around rather thoughtlessly 
by her conquerers in the World War, 
mainly by France and England. These 
victorious nations made life miserable 
for the German people, and hard for 
the German republican government to 
start Germany back on the road to re- 
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construction. The German republic 
failed when the Nazi dictatorship of 
Hitler came to power in 1933. Germany, 
which got so little comfort from France 
and England up to 1933, began build- 
ing uv her army and air force, and tak- 
ing what she wanted. It was the rule 
of might over right. 

France and England are kicking 
themselves for having been so hard on 
republican Germany. Now Nazi Ger- 
many is having her own way—so far. 
When she took Austria, neither France 
nor England interfered. 

Germany now has her eye on 
Czechoslovakia, which has 3,500,000 
German-speaking people in a popula- 
tion of 15,000,000. 

Chancellor Hitler has just recently 
demanded that Czechoslovakia allow 
Germans to run the government in 
those parts of Czechslovakia that have 
a majority of German-speaking people. 
Czechoslovakia has agreed to do this. 

Chancellor Hitler now wants 
Czechoslovakia to give up her treaty 
of alliance with Russia. Czechoslovakia 
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and Russia, by their treaty, have agreed 
to come to each other’s aid in case 
either one is attacked by some other 
country. Czechoslovakia also has such 
a treaty with France. 

It is Hitler’s desire to shake Czecho- 
slovakia loose from these alliances, so 
that Germany can be Czechoslovakia’s 
“friend.” We put “friend” in quotation 
marks, beceuse you know that a real 
friend does not flash a revolver in your 
face when he wants you to do some- 
thing for him. 

Will Czechslovakia, like Austria, 
give in to Germany and become a Ger- 
man province? Perhaps not without 
a fight. Whether the fight would de- 
velop into a big war depends on 
whether Russia and France would rush 
to Czechslovakia’s aid. 


GRAND LARCENY 


Richard Whitney, one of our coun- 
try’s best-known financial leaders (he 
was president of the New York Stock 
Exchange for many years), has been 
arrested for grand larceny. Larceny is 
the legal word for theft. Grand larceny 
is theft in a big way. Whitney’s theft 
amounted to more than $200,000 (in 
stocks and bonds). He has admitted his 
guilt. On the day you receive this issue 
of Junior Scholastic, he will be sen- 
tenced to a term in prison. 


BLACK SEA 
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Here’s a map of Europe that shows what has been happening in recent weeks. 
Germany (1) has forced Austria (2) to become a German province. Chancellor 
Hitler sent German troops into Austria. Some of them went all the way down 
to the Brenner Pass (3) in the Alps which divide Austria from Italy. People 
fear that Hitler will now try to conquer Czechoslovakia (4), Danzig (5), and 
Memel (6). Danzig and Memel used to be part of Germany before the World 
War. There has also been trouble at the border between Poland and Lithuania 
(7). Poland almost started a war with Lithuania, but at the !ast moment, Lithu- 
ania decided to do what Poland wanted her te. In Spain (8) General Franco’s 
Insurgent troops are advancing toward the Mediterranean. If the Insurgents 
win, France (9) will be surrounded by enemies, except for Great Britain. 
Britain has promised to help France in case there is any trouble in the Mediter- 
ranean (10). Britain doesn’t want Italy to cut off her trade route (A) with the 
East. And France wants to keep her route (B) with her colonies in Africa. 
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Poland Does Some Rattling 
To Frighten Lithuania 


While we were writing the article 
on the opposite page, reports came in 
from Warsaw (capital of Poland) and 
Kaunas (capital of Lithuania) telling 
of some sword-rattling on the part of 
Poland to make little Lithuania “be- 
have.” 

Poland wanted Lithuania to do 
something that Lithuania didn’t want 
to do. Poland gave Lithuania 24 hours 
in which to do it, sending Lithuania 
an ultimatum (a note demanding that 
such and such be done “or else—’’). 

Like little Austria in the face of Ger- 
many’s sword, little Lithuania (with 
her army of 21,000, and poor equip- 
ment) had to do as demanded by Po- 
land (with her army of 283,000). 

Here’s what the Polish-Lithuanian 
argument was about. It dates back to 
1920 when a Polish general marched 
into the city of Vilna, ancient capital 
of Lithuania, and claimed it for Poland. 
Ever since then the two countries have 
not been on speaking terms. There was 
no Polish ambassador in Lithuania, and 
no Lithuanian ambassador in Poland. 


About two weeks ago, a Polish sol- 
dier crossed the border into Lithuania. 
He was killed by a Lithuanian border 
guard. Such shootings had happened 
along this border before, and very 
little was done about them. But this 
time Poland decided to follow Hitler’s 
example. Poland’s dictator, Marshal 
Edward Smigly-Rydz, decided that 
if Hitler could invade Austria, he 
(Smigly-Rydz) could make Lithuania 
come to terms. 

Smigly-Rydz sent troops to the bor- 
.derder between Poland and Lithuania, 
and sent an ultimatum demanding that 
Lithuania acknowledge the seizure of 
Vilna 18 years ago, and become a friend 
of Poland again. “Let’s shake hands 
and make up,” said Poland to Lithua- 
nia. But, as Poland held out her right 
hand to shake hands, did you notice 
what was in her left hand? Don’t look 
now, but we think we saw a sword. 





Work Toward the Day 
When Peace Is on Earth 


It is too bad that all these countries 
cannot work out their problems with- 
out sword-rattling and war. Europe 
for centuries and centuries has sat upon 
asword’s point (or powder keg, which- 
ever you prefer). Need Europe always 
be sitting so dangerously? 

Look at your map of Europe, and 
you will see how it is cut up into so 
many different countries, each with 
its own language, traditions and pride 
(none of which show on the map, of 
course). But the boundaries show very 
clearly. Past wars fixed all of them. 
Present sword-rattling is un-fixing 
some of them now. Future wars may 
un-fix them some more. Perhaps some 
day the people of the world will be 
able to find a way to improve them- 
selves without rattling a sword or firing 
a shot. This is the day for you to be- 
lieve in and work toward. 
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Wide World 


When Mrs. Roosevelt visited Holly- 
wood recently, she had a chat with 
Shirley Temple. In her newspaper col- 
umn next day, Mrs. Roosevelt said 
Shirley was “charming, unaffected.” 


Secretary Hull Says We 
Must Be Active for Peace 


After Germany took Austria, and 
Poland threatened Lithuania, Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull of our State Depart- 
ment (in charge of foreign affairs) 
made a radio speech which was re- 
layed by short wave to Europe. He said 
that the United States cannot just sit by 
and expect to remain untouched by 
the force-and-violence methods in use 
today by some nations. 

If the law-abiding nations do noth- 
ing to check these law-violating na- 
tions, this violence will spread like “a 
contagious scourge .. . from one re- 
gion to another.” 

War anywhere in the world affects 
the interests of the United States— 
today, more than ever before, with 
fast transportation and communica- 
tions bringing all nations closer to one 
another. 

The United States must work con- 
stantly, in cooperation with other law- 
abiding nations, to preserve law and 
order in international affairs. 

These above paragraphs are the gist 
of our country’s foreign policy, as out- 
lined by Secretary Hull last week. 

A lot of American people agree with 
our government’s policy of “coopera- 
tion for peace.” This cooperation with 
the other law-abiding nations is called 
“collective security.” It means that by 
teamwork among the nations desiring 
peace, the warlike nations can be kept 
from contaminating the whole world. 

But there are many Americans who 
do not agree with this policy. 

These say we should not get mixed 
up in Europe’s troubles. We got mixed 
up in 1917-18 and thought we were 
“saving the world for democracy.” In- 
stead, look what has happened. Democ- 
racy is worse off than ever. The 
country (Germany) which we licked, 
is out in front again, spitting fire and 
being as undemocratic as a nation 
could possibly be. 


Mexico Takes Control 
of American-owned Oil 


The Mexican government has taken 
over complete control of 17 United 
States and British petroleum compan- 
ies in Mexico. The property of these 
companies is now property of the 
Mexican government. The work of 
producing and distributing oil will now 
be managed by Mexican workers. 

Mexican labor union leaders and 
government leaders say that the oil 
and other natural resources of Mexico 
should be owned and operated by the 
Mexican government. They did not 
like to see the American and British 
companies making money out of Mex- 
ico’s rich oil lands. 

The Supreme Court of Mexico ruled 
that the American and British com- 
panies could keep their property and 
continue operating in Mexico if they 
would pay $40,000,000 in pensions and 
wages to Mexican workers. The com- 
panies said that they could not afford 
to do this. 

So now the British and American 
owners, managers and operators have 
been put out of control, and all Mexi- 
can managers are in charge. Formerly, 
the American and British companies 
had always hired Mexican workers, 
except in important managing jobs. 
The American and British companies 
also paid the Mexican workers much 
more than the prevailing wages of 
other Mexican workers. 

Now that the Mexicans own the oil 
fields, they are up against it—they have 
no tankers for shipping the oil to for- 
eign countries. The British and Ameri- 
can companies have no intention of 
letting the Mexicans use the British 
and American tankers, which have all 
been ordered to home ports. 

The Mexican government leaders 
say that Mexico will pay the com- 
panies for the property within ten 
years. 

Some people believe that the Mexi- 
cans will have so much trouble trying 
to sell their oil abroad, that they will 
be glad to have Americans and British 
come back in a few months. 


TVA TROUBLE 


President Roosevelt has decided to 
remove Arthur E. Morgan from his 
position as chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Chairman Morgan and the two other 
members of the TVA’s board of di- 
rectors have been in disagreement for 
a long time. Recently President Roose- 
velt decided to see whether he could 
settle their differences. He has had 
several meetings with the three mem- 
bers of the board of directors, but at 
each meeting Chairman Morgan re- 
fused to answer the President’s ques- 
tions, or explain his side of the argu- 
ment. 

Last week the President decided that 
Chairman Morgan should resign, or be 
removed from office. Chairman Mor- 
gan says he wants to explain TVA 
troubles to Congress, not to the Presi- 
dent. 
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The Duke of 


Gloucester's Men 
Continued from page 10 


out a great, vague shape, like a vast 
ghost, flitting past, beyond the reach 
of the farthest reef. 

“Where is Granny Magoun?” cried 
James Buel again into Stephen’s ear. 
In the black darkness that followed 
the flame, the old woman had disap- 
peared as completely as though she 
might, in actual truth, have flown 
away on a broomstick. She had doubt- 
less slipped into some hidden corner 
of the rocks, which she knew far bet- 
ter than they. 

Not many minutes later the rear 
guard came marching up—the men 
who had followed, and who had de- 
layed a little to settle final accounts 
with the sailors. 

“Did you see a chip? Was there really 
a fire?” demanded Captain Buel in the 
first breath. 

His question was answered without 
words as his heavy boots crunched on 
the quenched firebrands, still hot 
where the flame had been trampled 
out. And his son, taking his arm, point- 
ed out the spot where they had last 
seen the ship. The cloud of rain and 
spray blew aside for a moment, and 
they could see that the vessel had 
swung about, showing her three tall 
poop lanterns, pitching and jerking 
above the water. 

“A big merchant ship!” exclaimed 
Buel. “May she be spared from finding 
her death on Middleport Head.” 

A moment later he and the boys 
were attempting vainly to look through 
the blinding curtain of rain, but a sin- 
gle glimpse was all that they had. The 
older man raised his voice in a tremen- 
dous shout. 

“Are you safe? Have you struck?” 
he called, and, it seemed a long time 
later, there came an answering hail, 
small and far away, but lusty still: 

“Safe, so far.” 

They all sat down to wait, clinging 
in groups to the wet rocks, talking as 
best they could against the uproar of 
the wind or falling silent at last, as the 
long hours passed. Stephen’s eyes 
closed in utter weariness and he fell 
asleep, lulled by the roar of the break- 
ers at his feet. 

He was aroused by his comrade’s 
shaking his shoulder. 

“Wake up, Stephen,” James was say- 
ing. “Morning is here. Look!” 

He could see the ship plainly now, a 
big merchantman, as William Buel had 
guessed, with a deep waist and a tow- 
ering, carved stern. She was heading 
into the wind and slowly unfolding the 
wide, gray sails which were to carry 
her to safety. The billowing canvas 
was pearl-colored as it first spread out 
from the yards, growing paler and 
whiter as the day brightened, until at 
last the whole great vesse] shone as 
though sheeted with silver, in the 
white morning light. 

“Thank God she did not perish on 
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our rocky shore,” said William Buel, 
and added in his deep, full voice, so 
that all the men standing about could 
hear, “That is the Great Michael, the 
most famous ship in England, and a 
black shame it would have been to us 
had she gone ashore upon our rocks. 
It was a brave day for Middleport 
when you and your brother came to 
dwell among us, Stephen Bently. May 
we have the good fortune to keep you 
all your lives!” 

Stephen drew a long breath of hap- 
py relief. A great joy rolled up from 
the depths of his being, just as the 
splendid morning light was at that 
moment rolling up over the gray rim 
of the world. 

The roistering crew of the fishing 
vessel had sailed away the moment the 
wind had dropped enough for even a 
chance of safety. It was thought that 
they had taken Granny Magoun with 
them, for she was never seen again in 
that town. When later, peering folk 
went to see what was left behind in her 
cottage, they found it bare and empty. 
All the treasures gathered from a 
dozen wrecks had been carried away; 
and certainly one old woman could not 
have made off with them alone. It was 
whispered that she had long been in 
league with this evil band of seamen. 

With Granny Magoun’s disappear- 
ance, there vanished also the ill luck 
which had haunted the harbor of Mid- 
dleport; so that the town came, in its 
day, to the possession of busy pros- 
perity and wealth. 





COTTON 


Continued from page 5 


For more than a hundred yeat., cot- 
ton has been the chief money-making 
crop of the South, and the chief ex- 
port of the United States. In 1926, the 
United States grew a bumper crop of 
18,000,000 bales. This was three-fifths 
of all the cotton grown in the world. 
During the depression the price of cot- 
ton dropped to 5% cents a pound 
(1931). A cotton grower could not af- 
ford to go on raising cotton for so little 
money. In 1933 the government came 
to the aid of cotton growers. Under 
the government’s AAA program, the 
farmers were paid to plow under their 
cotton, so there would be a small crop. 
This caused the price to go up to about 
11 cents per pound. The crop dropped 
down to about 8,000,000 bales in 1934. 
After the AAA was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court 
(1935), cotton farmers began to plant 
all they could again, and last year the 
crop was back up to 18,000,000 bales. 

A new AAA has recently been passed 
by Congress to help cotton growers, 
as well as other American farmers. 
This act aims to encourage Southern 
farmers to grow other crops besides 
cotton. Cotton uses up the minerals in 
soil quickly, so the amount of cotton 
an acre will grow becomes less each 
year, if only cotton is grown on it. In 
order to rest the land and restore to it 
the missing minerals, the AAA en- 
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courages farmers to keep a certain 
number of acres out of production. The 
farmers themselves decide whether 
they want this crop control. 

Just a little over two weeks ago, the 
vote among all Southern tobacco and 
cotton farmers was held, and they de- 
cided overwhelmingly in favor of crop 
control. 

One other, and very important rea- 

son why the government and the cot- 
ton farmers want to practice crop con- 
trol is the shrinking of our foreign 
markets for cotton. This means that 
other countries are buying less and 
less of our cotton. They are either 
growing it now themselves, or buying 
it from their colonies, England, which 
(as we saw) bought so much of it at 
first, now buys from Egypt and India, 
her own dominions. China and Russia 
are growing their own cotton. 
‘ The South American countries are 
increasing their cotton production. Ja- 
pan, which is our best customer, will 
buy our cotton only if we will buy 
manufactured goods (including cot- 
ton goods) from her. 





Heard on the Street Car 


Confused passenger: “Let me off at 
the next stop, conductor. I thought this 
was a lunch wagon.” 


Never More! 
City Man (on tour of countryside): 
“What time is it?” 
Farmer: “Twelve o'clock.” 
City Man: “Only twelve o’clock? I 
thought it was much more than that.” 
Farmer: It’s never more than that 
around here. It goes up to twelve and 
then starts all over again.” 
—Neal O’Hara in New York Post. 


Borrower 
Teacher: “What are the exports of 
Cuba?” 
Johnnie: “I don’t know.” 
“Where do you get your sugar?” 
“From the neighbors.” 
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THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


IMPLY by looking around you and 
S seeing all the things made of cot- 
ton, you can quickly realize how im- 
portant this plant is to civilization. 
And, if you are a stamp collector you 
are probably aware that cotton is a 
world crop of great importance, and 
not a crop that is confined to the United 
States. 

In fact, though cotton is one of our 
greatest products in the United States, 
our country is one of the few cotton- 
producing nations that has never made 
cotton the central design of a postage 
stamp. We can look on many foreign 
stamps and see the fluffy white flower 
on the stalk, or being picked, or being 
baled or ginned. 


Liberia, a small republic in western 
Africa, was the first to appreciate the 
value of cotton, philatelically speak- 
ing. In 1909 that country issued an at- 
tractive stamp, printed in blue and 
and black, showing a native woman of 
the Vai tribe spin- 
ning cotton on a 
crude hand instru- 
ment. (See cut.) It 
is quite different 
from the power 
looms of our own 
country and even 
unlike the old fash- 
ioned spinning 
wheel. 

In 1918 Mozam- 
bique Company, a small settlement in 
East Africa and directed by a Portu- 
guese trading organization, issued a 
set of postage stamps upon which va- 
rious export products were illustrated. 
Cotton of course is one of the most im- 
portant, so a cotton field was pictured 
on the 8-centavo design, while another 
denomination shows a branch of a cot- 
ton plant. 

Togo is another West-African coun- 
try from whose expansive plantations 
a great deal of cotton is shipped to its 
mother country, 
France. A gen- 
eral view ofa 
cotton field was 
selected and used 
as the subject of 
an entire series 
of postage-due 
stamps issued in 
1925 and used 
continually 
since. 

Without cotton 
as a source of income from foreign na- 
tions, Egypt would be a poor country. 
It is natural, therefore, that this an- 
cient land of pharoahs should pay 
postal tribute to the plant that pro- 
vides so much trade and business. 

In 1927 an international congress for 
the development of the cotton indus- 
try was held in Cairo. Almost every 
country in the world sent delegates. 





Cotton Field 





Hand Spinning 
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Methods of improving the growth of 
cotton were discussed by farmers; new 
machines to make cotton goods more 
cheaply were offered by industrialists, 
and ways to stimulate the sale of cot- 
ton were presented by wholesalers. 

In commemoration of this event, the 
Egyptian government authorized the 
issuance of three special stamps, the 
central design of which depicted a 
sprig of a cotton plant in full bloom. 

Only this year another such conven- 
tion was held in Cairo 
and again the post office 
paid postal 
cotton by preparing 
three more special 
stamps. This time the 
photograph of a native 
boy picking cotton tufts 
was used as the main 
design. A whole field of 
the white plants form 
the background. 

Peru is another coun- 
try that honored cotton 
on two separate occas- 
sions. The first time was 
in 1931 when a scene, 
photographed during 
the harvest season, was depicted upon 
the 15-centavo stamp. The second came 
two years later and represented part 
of a set to commemorate the settlement 
of Ica City in 1633. On this design we 
see a single tuft, its fuzzy white ball so 
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Pride of Peru 


well illustrated that it seems we can 
almost feel it. (See cut.) 

The Argentine Republic, in 1936, 
prepared a whole series of different 
stamps honoring the various agricul- 
tural products of that South American 
country. A cotton bush was selected 
as the design of the highest denomina- 
tion, the 20-pesos. 

The Italian Somaliland’s tribute to 
King Cotton is a striking one indeed. 
On this stamp is shown a native wo- 
man busy filling a sack 
with the precious tufts 
while a modern air- 
plane is winging its way 
across the plantation. 

Though the United 
States has never had a 
special “cotton” stamp, 
nevertheless the plant 
was included as part of 
minor designs on sev- 
eral issues. 


CITY PLANNING 
STAMPS. To commemo- 
rate the Sixteenth An- 
nual International Con- 
gress of City Planning and Dwelling, 
to be held in Mexico City this year, the 
Mexican Post Office has just announced 
it will issue six special stamps. Suit- 
able designs have been selected to illus- 
trate these “housing” postage stamps. 








LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 5 


Here is the fifth in the series of ten formal dives which will be shown 
in Junior Scholastic. Clip out and paste them in your sports scrapbook. 








HALF GAINER r 
RUNNING 


The Gainer group of 
dives are perhaps the 
most dangerous on the 
program, and no one 
should attempt them 
until he has mastered 
the more elementary 
dives. And practice for 
them should always be 
done under the eyes of 
a coach. 

The danger comes 
from the throwback of 
the head and upper 
trunk as the diver 
springs off the board. 
Unless the diver does 
this properly, there is 
danger of the head hit- 
ting the board on the 
way down. 

The illustration here 
shows the Half Gainer, 
which, like all the Gain- 
er group, must be 
taken on the run, in or- 
der to gain momentum 
for the reverse of the 
body. 

In making the take-off the body is car- 
ried upward and outward and the diver 
should try for as much height as possible. 
The position of the head, arms and legs 
during the passage through the air is ex- 
actly the same as in the Backward Dive, 
(No. 2 of the series), except, of course, that 
the facing is just the opposite. The arms 











Copyright, Frederick A. Spongberg 
are kept out at right angles to the body 
until a point about half way down, when 
they are brought above the head in line 
with the body, the hands touching each 
other as the entry into the water takes 
place. The body is slightly arched, the 
legs are straight, and the toes well pointed 
throughout the dive. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





WORD BUILDING 


ERE is a chance to build five interesting words, all starting with the same 
3-letter prefix. Below you will see five drawings. Identify each of these 
drawings, write the name of each one under the drawing in the squares pro- 
vided, add this name to the 3-letter prefix, and you will get the word defined in 
the right hand column. You can tell how many letters you need to make the final 
word by adding the 3 squares for the prefix to the number of squares directly 
under the drawing. For instance, the first word meaning “a game or competition” 
is a 7-letter word. When you have finished, you will find several words you may 
not have known before. Now you can add them to your vocabulary! 











A game or competition 











Satisfied 














To agree in opinion 

















To talk familiarly 

















In commerce, to ship or 
send to a particular party 








OOOO 





FIND THE NICKNAME! Cross out 
one of two letters in each group and 
write the remaining letter on the line 
above. If you pick your letters cor- 
rectly, you will have three words, the 
first two of which represent a Southern 
state where cotton is extensively 


grown, and the third word represents 
the nickname for that state. 


WAY DOWN SOUTH 


In the puzzle below, we use the 
theme of this issue to test your in- 
formation about the cotton market. 
Your job is to fill in the five state- 
ments below the diagram. In the first 
two cases, pick the word in paren- 
theses which best completes the state- 
ment. In the last three, fill in the 
blanks with the missing words. Then 
write your answers opposite their 
proper numbers in the diagram. If you 
select the right answers, you will find 
that the letters of the middle column 
reading down will spell the name of a 
famous work song of the cotton pick- 
ers. 
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1. The second largest cotton-growing 
country in the world is: (China, 
Egypt, India, Japan). 

2. Cotton grows best in a soil that is: 
(rocky, loose, moist, black). 

3. Although only part of grows 
cotton, this state heads the list in the 
number of bales produced each year. 


4. The of cotton may be deter- 
mined by the size of the crop and the 
export and import markets. 

5. Wool and linen are not as 
cotton, 














LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


The 21 words for THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT are as follows — 
(The hyphens show how each “built” 
word is made up of tw6é short words) — 


TAT-TOO ELECT-RODE CART-RIDGE 
HAD-DOCK TAX-I KIND-RED 
END-EAR HAM-LET BAR-GAIN 
HAT-RED AM-USE UNDER-GO 
OF-FEND TEE-THE IMP-EACH 
UP-SET JUST-ICE LONG-HAND 
SHIFT-LESS TEN-ANT 


ALL-OWED 


If you followed the signs of THE 
ZODIAC properly, your design comes 
out as follows— 
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